The Causes of the World War
Of his own accord Poincare raised the question of
Austro-Serbian relations. He remarked that if she were
to call the responsibility of the Belgrade Government
in question, Austria would require to be in possession
of "definite, striking" proofs; and that in the unlikely
event of her proposing to use the Sarajevo outrage as a
"pretext" against Serbia, she "should not forget that
Serbia had friends" ready to take action in her defence,
and that peace might therefore be gravely imperilled.
In the course of this conversation the French President
recalled a recent affair in which the Austro-Hungarian
consul, Prochaska, had been falsely represented as the
victim of violence at the hands of Serbian troops when
they entered Albania. His reference to this incident
provoked a strong protest on the part of the Austrian
ambassador. When they parted, Poincare expressed the
hope that the investigation into the Sarajevo outrage
would not lead to any "disturbing results."
Szapary immediately telegraphed to the Ballplatz to
denounce the lack of "tact" of the French President,
whose expressions he declared, "sounded like a threat";
and who in his opinion would exercise in St. Petersburg
"an influence which will be anything but calming."
Meanwhile, in a drawer of the desk at which the
ambassador drafted these views, lay the text of the
Austrian Note to Serbia; which Szapary had read and
which he was instructed to communicate to Sazonov the
next day.
Even if what Poincare had said were to be construed as
a threat (when it might as legitimately be interpreted as
a counsel of prudence), one may well ask what difference
that would .make to the history of the causes of the war;
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